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An Address by Alexander R. Lawton 

Delivered in me City Hall, Sa-Pannah, Georgia 

April 21, 1919 

'"The "Savannah," me First Transatlantic Steamship; 

*"Ihe "John Randolph," America's First Iron Vessel; 

Savannah's Promotion of Transportation 

The year 1819 is conspicuous in Savannah's history. It 
marks not only her projection of the first steamship to cross 
the Atlantic, but two other events far in advance of their date. 
In 1819 was erected the Independent Presbyterian Church, 
totally destroyed by fire seventy years later, but now repre- 
sented on the same site by its exact replica, and universally 
recognized as one of the most beautiful specimens of church 
architecture in America. In the closing days of the preceding 
year the Savannah Theatre was built and opened with a play 
which we are to reproduce in this centennial week. The 
original building though several times restored and improved 
(partly because of a disastrous fire), continues after one 
hundred years to serve the city as its principal theatre. While 
we cannot claim for it the same distinctive characteristics as 
those which mark the church, it is unique as the only American 
theatre which has been in use for a century. We are proud 
that Savannah built it in 1818, but not that we of 1919 are 
content with it! Our present taste for historical housing 
clearly needs artistic stimulation. 



•Unveiling of two memorial tablets commemorating the Centenary of the 
voyage of the "SAVANNAH", the first steamship that crossed the Atlantic, and 
the launching of the "JOHN RANDOLPH", the first iron vessel in American 
waters. 
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The municipality of 1819 which did these things could 
not be called a city. A census taken in September 1818 
"showed 2,564 white inhabitants, of whom 205 were strangers," 
with the incidental added information "and only twelve persons 
ill in the city". The federal census of 1820 gives the popula- 
tion as 7,523. More than half were colored, substantially all 
slaves. The white population could not have exceeded 3,500. 
Slaves being no part of the economic wealth of a community, 
and contributing practically nothing to economic progress, it 
now seems incomprehensible that this small town could either 
gather the resources or supply the energy to carry to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in one year such enterprises as this historic 
inauguration of a trans-Atlantic steam passage, the erection 
of this costly and commodious church, and the inauguration of 
a theatre which for many years must have been far too late 
for the population which it served. 

It would be an inexcusable trespass on your time to give 
here full details of the "Savannah" and her voyage. Mr. 
Woodcroft (an Englishman) in his work on steam navigation 
pronounced her a myth, and as late as January 16, 1858, the 
London Illustrated Times claimed the honor of the first 
trans-Atlantic steam passage for an English vessel and said 
that it was forced into the belief that the "Savannah" was 
"merely an afterthought of the Americans" ; but the facts are 
indisputably established. Not only do the English papers of 
the day give contemporary accounts of her, but the American 
Minister at London officially reported her arrival to the Secre- 
tary of State. She was built at Corlear's Hook, N. Y., by 
Crocker and Fickett; was of 380 tons burden; was launched 
Aug. 22, 1818, and thereafter converted into a steamer, with the 
adjustable paddlewheels of which so much has been said. She 
sailed from New York to Savannah in April 1819; made a 
voyage from Savannah to Charleston and return; and finally 
sailed from Savannah for Liverpool on May 22, 1819, leaving 
Tybee on May 24. The original log book preserved in the 
United States National Museum gives only the usual brief 
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sailor-like entries.* She burned wood, but carried and used a 
little coal. Because of her inability to store enough fuel, and 
apparently for no other cause, she used steam for but eighty 
hours of the twenty-nine days and eleven hours from Savan- 
nah to Liverpool, the longest continuous period being eighteen 
hours. But on her voyage from Liverpool to St. Petersburg, 
where replenishment of fuel was practicable, she used steam 
for 239 hours (or about ten days out of thirty-three) with two 
continuous periods of fifty-two hours each. So far as the 
records show, nothing occurred on the entire round trip to 
condemn the practicability of her construction with the adjust- 
able paddlewheels, and with an ample supply of fuel she ap- 
parently could have made the entire voyage under steam. 

Before she sailed from Savannah, President Monroe, who 
was in the city, took the round trip to Tybee on the "Savan- 
nah", and, on the authority of an affidavit of Stevens Rogers, 
the sailing master, advised Mr. Scarbrough to eventually bring 
her to Washington "for he thought there was no doubt the 
Government would purchase her and employ her as a cruiser 
on the coast of Cuba". She did go to Washington, but the 
Government did not purchase her. The historic voyage was 
unprofitable. Her engines were removed and her owners sold 
her. She ran for awhile as a sailing packet between New York 
and Savannah, and finally was lost on the Long Island shore in 
November 1822. 

It was nearly ten years before a second steamer crossed 
the Atlantic. In 1828 the steamer "Curacoa" was built by the 
Dutch for trade with the West Indies and made two voyages. 
She also proved an unprofitable venture and was taken out oi 
the trade. The third steamer to cross the ocean was the 
"Royal William" (British) in 1833. 



*See the elaborate and interesting account "The Log of the Savannah" 
by J. £. Watkins, Curator of the Section of Transportation and Engineering, 
in the Report of the U. S. National Museum for year ending June 30, 1890 (Wash- 
ington, 1891), pp. 611-639, with illustrations; also Thomas Gamble's articles in 
the Savannah Morning News, Dec. 10, 1916 and March 31, 1919; also Admiral G. H. 
Preble's Chronological History of the Origin and Development of Steam Navi- 
gation (Phila. 1883 and 1895). A cylinder of the "Savannah/' and later also the 
original Log Book were exhibited at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, 1853-56 in 
New York, not London, as often stated. 
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The era of trans-Atlantic steam navigation may be said 
to have been fully inaugurated in the trans-Atlantic race in 
1838 between two British ships, the "Sirius" and the "Great 
Western", but Morrison in his History of American Steam 
Navigation tells us that there was no steamship "owned or run 
by an American Company that navigated the Atlantic ocean 
to a port in Europe until 1847", when the well-known Collins 
Line was established, beginning with the steamships "Wash- 
ington" and "Herman". For ten years this line had the 
benefit of a mail-carrying contract with the United States 
Government* which was practically a subsidy, but when this 
was withdrawn in 1858 the effect was so disastrous that the 
line was discontinued. 

William Scarbrough, the principal promoter of the "Sa- 
vannah", was no ordinary man. He was a descendant of 
Josiah Cotton, a college president and minister who in 1633 
flew from Boston, England, to Massachusetts to avoid religious 
persecution, and is credited with having given the name of his 
native place to the great New England city. Scarbrough was 
born in South Carolina a few months before the date of the 
Declaration of Independence. After a liberal education at the 
University of Edinburgh he became a large planter, and a great 
merchant in the then small city which honors his memory today. 
The dignified and handsome residence which he erected here in 
1804 still stands. How appropriate that this home of an edu- 
cated gentleman, a leader in all that makes for the public good, 
should eventually find its place as part of the educational sys- 
tem of the city he loved so well, and particularly that it should 
be specially devoted to the education of the race which he knew 
only as slaves, and whose future as freeman he could never 
have foreseen. 

It has been said that the losses incurred in the trans- 
Atlantic venture bankrupted him. But this does not seem 
probable, as he was reputed to be a man of large wealth. If is 
easy to find other causes. In 1820 Savannah was visited by a 

•See the Remarks of Mr. T. Butler King, of Georgia, on Steam Mail Packet 
Service; delivered in the House of Representatives of the U. S„ July 19. 1841 
(Washington, 1848, p. 16). 
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disastrous yellow fever epidemic, a storm which did great 
damage, and a fire which destroyed practically all the business 
portion of the town. The damage was so great and the loss 
so serious that she received large and generous contributions 
from cities all over the United States to relieve her distress. 
Insurance was not so common in those days as it is now ; and 
it would be more natural to attribute the financial fall of this 
pioneer merchant to these causes than to his venture in 
trans-Atlantic steam navigation. 

Moses Rogers was one of those hardy, bold, resourceful 
New England mariners, who in the first half of the nineteenth 
century gave to America "The Heritage of Tyre", carried her 
mercantile marine to every port in the seven seas, and almost 
monopolized the ocean sail transportation of the world. Born 
in New London, Conn, during the American Revolution, he 
soon took to the sea. He was not only a skillful navigator, 
but had a technical knowledge of the marine engine of his day. 
He is alleged to have commanded the "Clermont", Fulton's 
first steamer on the Hudson river, but this cannot be verified. 
It is clearly established, however, that he did command the 
'Phoenix", built in 1808 by the well-known Stevens family in 
Hoboken, which sailed from New York to Philadelphia, navi- 
gating the Atlantic from Sandy Hook to Cape May, and which 
was the first vessel to navigate the ocean by steam. It was 
probably this experience that gave to Moses Rogers the dream 
of trans-Atlantic steam navigation which he realized eleven 
years thereafter. 

When the "Savannah" returned to her home port in 1820, 
Moses Rogers, who was able to boast that during his historical 
voyage of many thousand miles "neither screw, bolt, or rope 
yarn parted," formed a connection with a company engaged 
in river navigation at Georgetown, South Carolina. He sur- 
vived his return to America less than two years, and died at 
Georgetown at the age of forty-two. 

Stevens Rogers, sailing master of the "Savannah", a 
brother-in-law, and perhaps a blood relative of Moses Rogers, 
and ten years his junior, survived this historic voyage for 
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nearly fifty years, and his tombstone in the cemetery at New 
London, Conn., displays a sculpture of the "Savannah" with 
her conspicuous paddlewheels, with a brief appropriate narra- 
tive of the most conspicuous event of his life. 

Moses Rogers became a resident and citizen of Savannah 
as an incident of his occupation as a navigator. He first ar- 
rived here in December 1817 in command of the steamboat 
"Charleston" regularly plying as a passenger and freight 
vessel between Charleston and Savannah. Thomas Gamble, 
who has dug from the files of old newspapers and other sources 
many interesting facts about the "Savannah" and her master, 
notes that Joseph Habersham, an incorporator and a director 
of The Steamship Company, was a passenger on Captain 
Rogers' first voyage to Savannah; and he plausibly suggests 
that the first plan for the historic ship grew out of this contact 
of the mariner and navigator with the merchant and capitalist. 
The enterprise required a mariner who knew not only what a 
ship should be, but what her engines should be ; a merchant tc 
devise and handle the commercial features of the voyage; 
and capitalists to provide the necessary funds. To these quali- 
fications of experience, knowledge and resources must be added 
in both cases a spirit of progress and the courage and boldness 
which are a necessary adjunct of all new enterprises ; willing- 
ness of the one to risk his reputation and his life, of the other 
to risk his reputation and his fortune. To meet this want, 
Savannah was able to supply William Scarbrough and his 
associates and also Moses Rogers. That it was not only one 
Savannah merchant and capitalist, but many who promptly 
took this great risk which proved so unprofitable, excites not 
only our admiration for the enterprise and the boldness includ- 
ed in the small population, but our wonder that, given the will 
to venture, the capital could be found here. To William 
Scarbrough and his associates and to Moses Rogers are due 
full credit and honor for this bold enterprise. According 
them to the one take nothing from the other. Scarbrough 
was not a mariner; Rogers was neither a merchant nor a 
capitalist. 
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Moses Rogers moved to Savannah in 1817. Savannah 
then as now cordially invited and heartily welcomed additions 
to her population. From the moment a new citizen comes to 
live among us we know no difference between him and those 
whom he found there. In the heat of political campaigns I 
sometimes, hear arguments which do not fully sustain this 
statement; but I hope it is true. Moses Rogers was of Sa- 
vannah, and we claim not only the glory that was Scarbrough's, 
but the glory that was Rogers', and on this centennial occasion 
Savannah honors the memory of her two pioneer citizens that 
glorified her name in the farthest corners of the world. 

A writer in a New York paper of April thirteenth claims 
the credit for New York because the ship was built at Cor- 
iear's Hook. He would transfer credit for the "Clermont" 
from Robert Fulton to the iron works that built the engines 
under his design and the ship yard that built the hull; for 
the clipper ship from John Willis Griffiths, her designer, to 
Smith & Dimon, owners of the yard which built and launched 
the "Rainbow" on Griffiths' design; for the "Bon Homme 
Richard's" brilliant victory gallant John Paul Jones to the 
French shipbuilder who constructed her. 

An act to incorporate The Savannah Steamship Company 
was approved December 19, 1818. The corporators were Will- 
iam Scarborough (sic), A. B. Fannin, J. P. McKinne, Samuel 
Howard, Charles Howard, John Haslett, Moses Rogers, A. S. 
Bullock (sic), John Bogue, Andrew Low & Co., Robert Isaacs, 
I. Minis, S. C. Dunning, J. P. Henry, John Speakman, Robert 
Mitchell, R. & J. Habersham, James S. Bullock (sic), Gideon 
Pott, W. S. Gillett and Samuel Yates, all of Savannah.* The 
directors were William Scarbrough, Robert Isaacs, S. C. 
Dunning, James S. Bulloch, Joseph Habersham. The capital 
stock (not named in the charter) was $50,000. 

The hazardous nature of the enterprise seems to have been 
well understood and frankly avowed. The charter recites that 
the incorporators were seeking a charter "with a view of mak- 
ing a laudable and meritorious experiment", and refers to 



'Acts of 1818, p. 187, and Lamar's Digest, p. 523. 
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their "sanguine expectations". It is probable that these were 
not based on their knowledge of trans-Atlantic navigation or 
trans-Atlantic commerce. They can be explained by the won- 
derful returns from boats on the Savannah river, the stock 
of an existing company selling at many times par value. On 
the same day on which "The Savannah Steamship Company" 
was chartered, the legislature also chartered "The Savannah 
River Navigation Company" with a capital stock of $600,000, 
for the navigation of additional boats on the Savannah river. 
The stock in the two water ventures was offered for subscrip- 
tion in Savannah at the same time and was all taken im- 
mediately. 

While we lack fifteen years of reaching the centennial of 
the "John Randolph'*, also commemorated by a tablet un- 
veiled this day, her history is another evidence of the pioneer 
enterprise of Savannah in transportation, particularly in water 
transportation. She was clearly the first iron ship in Ameri- 
can waters ; ar the Georgia historical quarterly uilt, owned and 
operated in Savannah. I say built in Savannah notwithstand- 
ing the fact that her plates were made by the great shipbuilder, 
John Laird (well known as builder of the Confederate cruiser 
"Alabama"), and shipped to Savannah where she was con- 
structed, being launched July 9, 1834. She was a "fabricated" 
iron steam boat, as are the steamships now being turned out 
in large quantities from the Hog Island Shipyard (the largest 
shipyard in the world) and many others, where not only the 
plates, but nearly all of the structural pieces going to make 
up the vessels, are fabricated at other points and shipped to 
the yard, and there put together and launched. In 1834 Sa- 
vannah could not produce the steel plates, and the facilities 
for producing them anywhere in the United States were so 
inferior that Savannah's enterprising citizen, Gazaway B. La- 
mar, naturally, if not necessarily, went abroad for them. 

Mr. Lamar was for many years a leader in business in 
Savannah and an active participant in all her more important 
enterprises. He closed his career in New York as president 
of the Bank of the Republic, a bank of much importance today. 
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Looking for the best, willing to take risks, he was not appalled 
by the fact that iron boats of any form were new and untried. 
The first iron steamboat, and probably the first iron boat of 
any kind, that the records show, was the "Aaron Manby", 
launched in 1820 and named for her builder. She was like- 
wise a fabricated ship, being constructed at the Horsley Iron 
Works in sections, sent to London, and put together in dock. 
She was not broken up until 1855 after thirty-five years of 
service. Mr. Lamar probably knew of her, for at the time of 
the launching of the "John Randolph" she had been in service 
for twelve or thirteen years. 

We have but few particulars of the "John Randolph". 
She was built for Savannah river traffic, where an iron boat 
with lighter draft than could be obtained with wood construc- 
tion was very desirable. The Georgian of July 10, 1834, 
says "she is a beautiful model of a boat and sat as lightly on the 
water as a duck". She was advertised to "go all the way by 
steam" and to go "with two tow-boats", (clearly meaning 
"tows"), and her sailing, probably on August sixteenth, is an- 
nounced in the Georgian of Tuesday, August 19, 1834. 

Whether she was ultimately successful and how long she 
continued in service we do not know; but Savannah can look 
with great pride on the act of her enterprising citizen who to 
her earlier glory as projector of the first steamship to cross the 
ocean, added that of being builder and owner of the first iron 
boat constructed or even seen in American waters, a feat which 
was entirely and solely a Savannah enterprise. Here, at least, 
we have no dispute as to where credit and honor are due. 

Savannah is essentially a port. Situated on the flat coastal 
plain, not surrounded by rich agricultural lands, center of a 
circle of which one-half is the boundless ocean, she has little 
or no back country as a local territory. For her prosperity 
and her growth, for her contribution to the general advance 
in the trade and commerce of the country, her chief business 
has been and must ever be the water traffic which she handles 
locally and the rail-and-water traffic which passes over her 
wharves. 
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Except for the splendid river on whose bank she sits, 
nature gave to her as a port no advantages over her neighbors ; 
and the development of rail traffic has practically neutralized 
the advantage of the river. Nature gave her a narrow tortuous 
and uncertain fourteen-foot channel of eighteen miles to the 
sea. Awakening early in her history to the importance of the 
improvement of her harbor, contributing to its development 
to the extent of her ability, she has received the benefit of 
large appropriations from the Federal Government which have 
resulted in a splendid deep channel and steady growth of her 
water tonnage. Mr. Burton of Ohio (afterwards Senator Bur- 
ton), who so long and so ably filled the important position of 
Chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, told a Savan- 
nah delegation several years ago that there was little difficulty 
in getting for Savannah appropriations recommended by the 
Board of Engineers, because statistics showed that Savannah's 
water commerce always promptly responded to every increase 
in the depth of water, to every improvement in the harbor. 
Her enterprising merchants have always taken advantage of 
what was given them. 

It is interesting to note an early evidence of appreciation 
of the rapidly growing importance of the combined rail and 
water traffic which moves up and down the Atlantic coast. 
The preserved records of Savannah's first railroad, completed 
to Macon in 1841, show that as early as 1848 the railroad 
corporation was the owner of stock in a steamship company 
operating between Savannah and New York; and one of the 
first cases of resumption of business between the sections 
which had been interrupted by the war between the States was 
the accounting of persons in New York to this same railroad* 
company for large interests in coastwise steamship properties 
which it had owned in 186 1, and for which it collected a large 
sum in 1866. 

Savannah's position as a pioneer in ocean steam navigation 
was but the forerunner by a few years of her remarkable 
record in promoting other methods of transportation. In the 
decade succeeding that which was closed by the voyage of the 
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"Savannah", came the promotion of a canal to connect the Sa- 
vannah, the Ogeechee and the Altamaha rivers. The records 
of the city government record many cases of financial assist- 
ance to this enterprise, which finally resulted in the comple- 
tion and the operation for several years of a thirteen-mile 
canal to the Ogeechee river. This unfortunate transportation 
corporation is now dead, and its canal (finally acquired by the 
city) is no more; but in one element of corporate adventure, 
it was truly a pioneer. We think of corporate "re-organiza- 
tions" as products of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
but this limping enterprise, whose history until its final closing 
shows many alternating periods of operation and shutting down 
(with the latter strongly predominating), also furnishes in 
1837 the first instance I have found of the "re-organization" 
of an insolvent corporation. 

But as Savannah had not been content with transportation 
by sail across the water she was not content with transportation 
by canal boat across the land. It was but a few years after 
Stephenson had first propelled railroad cars by steam that she 
reached out for transportation to the interior. She was already 
operating profitable lines of steamboats on the Savannah river 
to the head of navigation at Augusta. Some doubt as to the 
practicable feasibility of rail transportation by steam is ex- 
pressed in the first effective charter obtained for a line to Ma- 
con. This doubt is shown in the title of the corporation, "The 
Central Railroad and Canal Company," chartered in 1833, with 
the right to construct either a railroad or a canal as might be 
found most expedient. Macon was also interested in this 
enterprise, but when two years later the charter was changed 
by the elimination of the canal, by the addition of banking 
privileges, and the change of name to "The Central Railroad 
and Banking Company of Georgia", Macon's interest had dis- 
appeared and it was distinctly a Savannah enterprise. There 
stands in Wright Square a handsome monument to William 
Washington Gordon, who resigned the mayoralty that he 
might as a member of the legislature more successfully pro- 
mote this charter, and who as first president of the new cor- 
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poration died in its service just before the completion of the 
line, a victim of the diligent discharge of his duties. Savan- 
nah has thus shown that her appreciation of her heroes is not 
confined to those who have distinguished themselves on the 
field of battle or in the realms of statesmanship, but is freely 
accorded to her enterprising and patriotic citizens who have 
given their labors, their fortunes, and if need be their lives, 
to the development of the material resources of the country 
and the improvement and betterment of their fellowmen. 

All difficulties were overcome, and the new railroad was 
built. For many years the main line of "The Central Rail- 
road and Banking Company of Georgia", 191 miles long, 
(now constituting the backbone of the 1,900-mile system of 
Central of Georgia Railway Company, with Savannah as its 
only port), was the longest railroad in the world. The munici- 
pality, though never owning the majority of its stock, was prac- 
tically its most influential stockholder. She invested in it not 
less than $i,ax the georgia'historica'l quarterly ?e indebtedness. 
Through the wisdom of the city council, when and as a favor- 
able market presented itself the stock was from time to time 
sold, and the bonds retired with a small profit to the city. 

She was a large subscriber to the stock of the South-: 
western Railroad Company, the Augusta and Savannah Rail- 
road, and other railroads in Georgia now constituting part of 
the Central of Georgia, and still preferentially directing their 
traffic to the wharves of their foster mother. In all of these 
cases the financial results were equally satisfactory. But she 
had one disastrous financial experience in the promotion of her 
commerce. She was a heavy subscriber to the Atlantic and 
Gulf Railroad, now a prosperous and profitable part of the 
Atlantic Coast Line System, running across the State near the 
Florida line. It was not a profitable venture for the original 
investors, and when it went through bankruptcy the municipal- 
ity was still a large stockholder, with a large amount of bonds 
issued against the subscription still outstanding. That the city 
lost heavily in this enterprise is due to an interesting, incident 
in the development of our economic policy and our laws. In 
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1868 she made a contract for the sale of this and other stocks 
on favorable terms, which included the assumption and pay- 
ment of all her outstanding bonds that had been issued for 
railway stock subscriptions. Dissatisfied stockholders of the 
Southwestern Railroad Company and The Central Railroad 
and Banking Company, the proposed purchasers, successfully 
enjoined the sale. The contract was cancelled, most of the 
stock involved became worthless, and Savannah lost a million 
and a quarter dollars. 

"Big Business" today would be astonished to read the 
frank resolutions of the Southwestern Railroad Company pre- 
sented to the city council as authority for the proposition: 

"Whereas, The consummation of those proposi- 
tions contemplate an amicable and just settlement of 
the present unhappy and ruinous competition on the 
part of the Atlantic & Gulf Road for business legiti- 
mately belonging to the Southwestern and Central 
Railroads : 

"Now Therefore, Relying upon the good faith of 
the city of Savannah, to protect as far as possible the 
investments already made in the great channels of 
commerce terminating at the port of Savannah by re- 
fraining from fostering other competing lines, and for 
the purpose of rendering the lines now in existence 
not only self sustaining but profitable — disclaiming all 
antagonistic feeling, and desiring to contribute, as 
far as possible, to the commercial wealth and pros- 
perity of Savannah, be it 

"Resolved, &c." 

It would be difficult to find a modern instance of so frank 
an avowal by big business of its intention to limit, if not wholly 
to suppress, competition. That such frankness does not pay 
will appear from the decision of the Supreme Court of Georgia 
{Central R. R. vs. Collins, 40th Ga. 583), which by a vote of 
two judges against one sustained the position of the objecting 
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stockholders. If not the first, it is one of the first formal 
decisions which have so firmly imbedded into American law 
the basic principle that public service corporations may hot 
suppress competition. 

This decision also shows the importance which was at- 
tached, even as late as 1868, to inland river transportation. 
Of the two lines which were held to be competitive, one runs 
northwest and west from Savannah through Macon to the 
Chattahoochee river at Eufaula and Fort Gaines, the other 
from Savannah southwest to the Flint river, a tributary of the 
Chattahoochee, at Bainbridge. The rail connection between 
the two was treated as negligible, but the suppression of com- 
petition was expected to come from the throttling of trans- 
portation on the Chattahoochee river, treated by the court as a 
great highway of commerce. About thirty years later, in 
another case (Dady vs. Ga. & Ala. Ry., 112 Fed. Rep., 838) 
involving a similar question, another high court in analyzing 
competitive conditions between two other railroads, both reach- 
ing from Savannah to the Chattahoochee river and more nearly 
parallel than were the earlier roads, treated the river com- 
merce as insignificant and immaterial. 

I have sketched some, but not all, of the transportation 
enterprises which are the result of Savannah's progressive 
activities because they teach us that it was no haphazard acci- 
dent that made the small town of 1819 the successful projector 
of the first steamship to cross the ocean, and fifteen years later 
of the first iron vessel in American waters. Realizing from 
the beginning that her interest lay in establishing and main- 
taining herself as an important station, intermediate and ter- 
minal, for the transportation of the commerce of the state) 
the nation and the world, she has persistently and consistently, 
sometimes with great money loss, always with the risk of it, 
seen to it that she was well provided with rail and water lines 
ample for her needs. She has had no small part in the building 
up of her state and her nation, and as a transportation centre 
she is reaping her reward. Today she is served by the four 
largest railway systems in the South, all well provided with 
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ample terminals. Though limited by the ocean to only a half 
circle of adjacent territory, ten railway lines radiate from her 
stations, of which but three may be described as "short lines". 
An important and successful coastwise steamship line bears 
her name and claims her as a home port. This line has recently 
built at large, cost a modern pier and terminal of great size, 
recognized as probably the best in America. The great war 
has distorted all navigation statistics, but in normal times the 
ships of all nations, steam and sail, line her wharves to bear to 
the uttermost parts of the earth the commerce which her rail 
lines have brought from the interior. 

For the past thirty years her foreign commerce has grown 
steadily, and she has gradually outdistanced her competitors 
as a port. In i9io-'n-'i2 the value of the foreign exports 
from Savannah exceeded the value of the foreign exports from 
all other South Atlantic ports combined. This means that in 
normal times her foreign business was greater than the com- 
bined foreign business of Norfolk, Newport News, Wilming- 
ton, Charleston, Beaufort, Brunswick, Fernandina and Jack- 
sonville. 

In 1912 the value of her foreign exports was exceeded 
only by that of New York. Savannah was second, with Balti- 
more, Boston and Philadelphia following behind. In I9i3-'i4- 
'15 the value of the water borne commerce, foreign and do- 
mestic, through the district of Savannah exceeded that of every 
other district except New York and Philadelphia. Between 
1904 and 1914 (the last year for which statistics are available) 
the foreign exports from Savannah increased 105.5% while 
those of New York increased 70.5% ; and from 1884 to 1914 
Savannah's increase was 454.75% while that of New York 
was 162.25%. These figures were not approached by any 
other port. 

It is impossible to eliminate from the causes which brought 
this supremacy the persistent encouragement and assistance 
always given to transportation enterprises ; and today we com- 
memorate the spirited activity and courage of the little embryo 
city which gave them birth. 
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The city of which I speak is not only the little Savannah 
which carried out the three enterprises whose centenaries are 
now commemorated, and which projected the first iron vessel 
ever seen in American waters, but is the Savannah which was 
foremost in the building of the some time longest railroad 
in the world, and the establishment in connection with it, of a 
large and important bank ; the Savannah which subscribed near 
two millions of dollars to the capital of this and other import- 
ant railroads ; the Savannah which converted a site of naturally 
unsanitary surroundings into one of the most healthful cities 
in the country, with a low death rate; the Savannah which 
from her founding to this day has never seen an insolvent bank 
close its doors ; the Savannah which forty years ago, more than 
decimated by pestilence and overburdened with debt incurred 
through her unprofitable railroad venture, successfully strug- 
gled with and avoided impending bankruptcy; the Savannah 
which, notwithstanding the difficulties of this struggle, con- 
tinued from year to year on her march of progressive munici- 
pal improvement ; the Savannah whose debt, notwithstanding 
these improvements, is today less than it was forty years ago; 
the Savannah who in the race for foreign commerce has so 
far outstripped all other South Atlantic ports, and many of 
her more pretentious competitors. 

These things have our forefathers and our predecessors 
done. The benefits and advantages which come from their 
work are ours, but with them come corresponding obligations. 
Ours is the duty to emulate their virtues and to follow their 
example. Let us not make this centenary an empty form. Let 
us seriously reflect on what these others have done, and here 
and now firmly resolve that their work shall not prove to have 
been in vain, and that, proud as we are of their achievements 
in the past, we shall by united and determined action endeavor 
to excel them. Today must be better than yesterday, and to- 
morrow better than today. 



